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How to get the MOST out of the IBS Convention 


What you should expect...and what you can accomplish 


Sa omen aca SEOUL Se STINE SIS ARAL 20 OF GR rele EEL ERAT AC IR FI RK IS ee QOL te gee ee eee 


By Karen B. Anderson 


First of all, we would like to thank 
those of you who are reading this at 
Convo ’78 for coming to New York 
City. We’ve been planning this event 
for almost a year now, and it’s all been 
done with one purpose in mind... to 
provide you and your station with an 
excellent convention experience, one 
that will be educational and fun. This 
convention is bigger, and we hope, 
even better than last year’s, with: 

1. Over 50 sessions on topics that 
could make the difference for the 
future of you and your station. 

2. Broadcast professionals on-site 
as session leaders and _ resource 
people. 

3. More than 500 delegates from 
other college stations ready to ex- 
change ideas and brainstorm answers 
to the sticky problems at your station. 

In short, Convo ’78 is three days 
packed with things to do, places to go 
and people to meet around the clock. 
The pace is exciting, strenous and 
sometimes hectic. In order to get the 
most out of the convention, all 
delegates should be prepared before 
they start convention-ing. Prior to the 


SYSTEM D STUDIO COMPACT 


The Master Wood Carver uses tools of the finest steel. The Industrial Model Maker uses the best 
machine tools. Rembrandt was fussy about his paint brushes. Micro-Trak’s ‘D Systems’ are the tools of 
the trade for today’s audio and news production professionals. Whether your installation is live air, or 
building money-making spots, Micro Trak has a ‘D System’ to give you knife edge performance. 


Contact your local Micro-Trak dealer or call our Marketing Department at (413) 536-3551. 


Start of the sessions, you and your 
delegates should plan on who will 
attend what meetings, with a list of 
people to meet and talk to, etc., 
Organized and prepared to come back 
from the convention with the ideas, 
acquaintances, contact, resources 
and energy that will really make the 
difference for your stations in 1978-79. 

Be clear in advance on what ex- 
pectations your station has for the 
delegates attending the convention. 
Discuss with your staff the key issues 
you're looking for information on, and 
plan for a de-briefing of delegates to 
staff immediately after the con- 
vention. Be conscious while at the 
convention of how you will com- 
municate and share your expenses ina 
concrete manner so that everyone can 
appreciate and benefit from your 
experience. 

Plan to meet as a delegation at least 
one/day on-site to touch base, 
compare notes, re-vamp plans, etc. 
The meeting can be brief, but. you 
should come together as a group at 
least once a day. 

We anticipate that Convo ’78 will be 
a lot of fun for everyone — that’s the 
way it should be. However, while you 
are enjoying yourself, please respect 
the rights of other convention 
delegates and other hotel guests. 


This year we have added some new 
things, expanded others, mostly as a 
response to suggestions received 
from last year’s convention delegates 
via the convention evaluation. Look for 
the following things: 

A. Convention Central — Located in 
the Bowman Room and open 
throughout the convention, Con- 
vention Central is the heartbeat of 
Convo ’78. Here you will find up-to-the: 
minute schedule changes, all basic 
information, lost and_ found, 
messages, an Idea Exchange where 
delegates can ask for answers or 
respond to station problems, display 
of station playlists, program guides, 
logs and memorabilia, and a resource 
person referral to put you in touch 
with people at the convention that are 
good references for your particular 
problems/ questions. 

B. Orientation Raps — Held at 1 and 
2 p.m. on Friday afternoon, these 
informal sessions will give delegates) 
an opportunity to meet each other and: 
gain some solid information on how to 
get the most out of the Convention 
weekend. (Rooms for these raps will 
be listed at Convention Central.) 

C. Exhibit Area — The Exhibit Area 
in the Bowman Room is a “must! 
place” to spend time — Equipment: 
Manufacturers; Consulting Services; 
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MICRO-TRAK CORPORATION 


620 RACE ST., HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 01040 
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‘Radio Software and Hardware Dealers; 
‘Record Company Reps. They are all in 


lithe exhibit area, waiting to meet you. 


D. Friday Night Raps — From 7:30 
‘to 9 p.m. (+7) Friday there are many 
‘raps interspersed in the regular 
‘sessions. Raps were well received last 
year, and have been expanded at 
delegates request. Generally, these 
meetings are open-ended discussions 
and brainstorming sessions focusing 
on whatever questions and problems 


/are raised by the participants. The 
' focus is on getting to know other 
'.stations with common problems and 


getting a lot of good ideas through a 


|. group approach to problem solving. 


E. Other Delegates — This is the 


‘real untapped gold mine at IBS 


Conventions. Don’t hang back — start 


_ talking to other station staffers right 
away. Exchange ideas, names, phone 
numbers and addresses, and keep in 
| touch after Convo '78. 


F. Badges and Ribbons — Please 


wear convention name tags at all 
' times, both as identification / security 
| and so that other people can get to 


know you. 

The Badges and Ribbons are color 
keyed to the following: Delegates — 
Green badges; Session Presenters — 
White badges; IBS Convo Staff — 
Green ribbons; IBS Board Of Directors 
— Red ribbons; Host Station (WPUB) 


Staff — Green ribbons; Program 
Chairperson — Blue ribbon. 

G. Sessions — Large and Small 
groups — Large group sessions 


(Friday and Saturday, 3 p.m. and 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m.) take an overview 
approach to a general topic area and 
draw on the expertise of several 
professionals in a panel format. Small 
group sessions are designed to 
provide in-depth focus on current and 
ongoing concerns of college 
broadcasters. 

H. Clinics — Again, a new feature 
programmed this year as a response to 
requests from last year’s delegates. 

On Saturday morning, we have 
planned several clinics — both hands- 
on and developmental — where in- 
dividualized attention can be given to 
delegates at all levels. See the session 
description, for specific details. 

|. Luncheon — Your luncheon ticket 
will be given to the Head of your 
Delegation at registration. You MUST 
have this ticket with you to enter the 
Banquet Room and be served. Keep 
this ticket in a safe place, as no 
duplicates will be issued! 


With advance notice, arrangements 
can be made for a vegetarian or Kosher 
substitute to the luncheon menu. 

J. IBS Board Meeting — Sunday 
morning 10:00-11:00, is the time to 
meet and talk with the Board about the 
directives, services, goals that en- 
compass IBS operations. Your 
feedback determines what appears in 
the future. 


USE 
CONVENTION 
CENTRAL 
BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


to hang up your 
own announcements 
and look for others! 


2-20 SYSTEM 


for Carrier Current Broadcasting 


e Variable Output Power e All Solid State « Ultra Stable Digital Oscillator 
Circuitry ¢ Elliptic Function Output Filter « RF Output and Modulation 
Metering « Audio Performance Exceeds Licensed Broadcast Requirements 


Finally... 


K. Record Company Hospitality 
Suites and Special Events — Record 
companies (and other exhibitors) 
spend quite a bit of time and money to 
prepare exhibits and suites so that 
they have a chance to meet and talk 
with you. Last year, there were a small 
number of students who indulged 
themselves in some pretty stupid 
thievery and destruction. This will no 
doubt have an effect on the number of 
record company suites and_ their 
activity this year. It should go without 
saying that college radio’s “image,” in 
the minds of record company people 
is largely determined at this con- 
vention, and your station will be af- 
fected by what goes on here. Going to 
suites, seeking out the record com- 
pany person and introducing yourself 
and your station can help you, and is 
what the rep expects of you. Walking 
in, looking for handouts and freebies, 
and walking out again .. . well, put 


yourself in their place. As for ripping 
off albums and posters, we can only 
say that we apologized last year, but 
there won’t be much to say this year if 
it happens again. 


The 2-20 CARRIER CURRENT SYSTEM is an all new solid state design 
consisting of a variable 2-20 watt transmitter and a power line interface 


unit which contains all test, correction and coupling elements 


LPB Inc. 


LPB 
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520 Lincoln Highway, Frazer, Pa. 19355 (215) 644-1123 


Getting Along with New York City _ 


Everyone’s got stories to tell about 


New York City, and few.of-them*seem...... 


to be positive. The*crowds, the crime, 
the weirdos, the cost of “living,” the 
air, the dirt, the noise, the rotten 
people, -all make a lasting impression 
on visitors (and people who live here 
too); Except . . . despite it all, there’s 
novarguing with the fact that this place 
is really incredible, exciting, gigantic, 
and all of those other adjectives that 
come to mind once you learn to screen 
out some of the bad aspects. Your 
experience in New York can be 
something to remember fondly, or it 
can be areal disaster. Sad to say, you 
don’t have a lot of control over which it 
will be, but armed with a bit of in- 
formation before you start the 
weekend, you'll find that your chances 
of coming away unscathed and happy 
will be increased. 

It’s impossible to make any simple 
statement about anything when it 
comes to New York. There are so 
many people here, and so many 
streets and buildings, and so much of 
this and that, well, it allows for 
anything to be true. There are eight 
million stories in this town, you will 
be only one of them. It helps to 
remember this. 

If. you are reading this at the Bilt- 
more, Hotel, we can assume that you 
have successfully completed the 
toughest part of the New York trip. .. 
getting into town and to the con- 
vention. Now, let’s talk about what 
you can expect to encounter from this 
point on. 


Dining in New, York on a Student 
Budget 

If you have checked out the menus 
in restaurant windows in this part of 
town, you'll have noticed the biggest 
single budgetary problem (next to 
hotel space cost) in New York. Eating 
a sit-down meal. in mid-town 
Manhattan is expensive. If you want to 
spend a lot of money on a meal, you’ll 
find plenty of restaurant guides in 
your hotel room and in the papers. So, 
we'll use this space to talk about the 
less expensive method of eating. 

Outside of the Biltmore Hotel. there 
are a large number of decent eating 
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places that will be easier on your 


budget than the in-house restaurants’ 
The.best thing to do is to walk over to 


either*42nd street ‘(one bloek from the 
hotel) and. keep your.eyes open for 
places like Bréw and’ Burger or Zum- 
Zum’s. This is a business district, and 
lunch-type places abound. Almost 
every street has a few, within a four 
block walk from the Biltmore. 

Besides the storefront places, there 
are a dozen or so smaller eateries in 
Grand Central Station (next door to 
the Biltmore). Not much in the way of 
sit-down meals, but there are some 
great delis and hot-dog stands there 
that are open late. The place is fairly 
clean and respectable these days, and 
they’ve even cleaned off the ceiling. 
We recommend Zach’s Bread Basket 
for not-too-cheap-but-good — sand- 


wiches and desserts. The Biltmore has . 


an elevator (in the North Lobby) 
directly to the main concourse level of 
Grand Central. It’s marked “Grand 
Central Art Galleries’ and doesn’t 
operate all of the time. 

Whatever you do, do not waste 
hours of your convention time walking 
around the streets looking for the 
“perfect” place to eat. Within four or 
five blocks of the Biltmore, you'll 
come across much of the entire 
spectrum of snack-bars, fast food 
places, restaurants, and any other sort 
of dining place. Don’t head off to 
Chinatown or Brooklyn to find a place 
your friends told you about, because 
you can plan on spending hours on the 
subway or busses just getting there 
and back. Unless you are a bigger 
eating maniac than a radio maniac, it 
isn’t worth the time and_ you'll 
probably find it not worth the money 
either. 


How to Live in a Hotel for a Weekend 
The Biltmore and other hotels like it 
go to a lot of trouble to make you feel 
comfortable and at-home for the 
duration of your stay. You, after all, 
are paying for it, so you can expect a 
clean, quiet room with hot water and 
all of the little amenities. You should 
familiarize yourself=.with ‘the hotel, 
learn wheré thé€levators are (North 


Bank Elevators are not as busy as the’ 


_oMain..Lobby Bank), and don’t feel bad 


about calling“the hotel operator for 


information. You caf also ask at the 
Convention Central desk ‘if, you have a 
problem. The people at the’ ‘hotel are 
happy to have us here, and ‘things 
should work out well for all ‘con- 
cerned. However, 
guests in the place besides student 
delegates to the IBS Convention, an 
we would like to remind you thai 
behind nearly every one of those 
closed doors somebody is trying to 
sleep. You wouldn’t want some jerk 
yelling and screaming outside of your 


door at two a.m., and neither does the © 
other person. Please be quiet in the | 


halls, and you’ll save us the trouble of 
having to deal with hotel cops. Being 
kicked out on the street in New York 
wouldn’t bea lot of fun. 


How to Get Around the City 

If you are determined to venture out 
in the Big Apple to parts unknown, 
please take the time to find out where 
you are trying to go, and how to get 
there, before leaving. Take a friend 
with you, and 
where you went. Try not to do 
anything that your station manager 
isn’t going to be able to aKbiaiy ‘to 
your next-of-kin. 

The students who are staffing ‘the 
convention, from Pace University, go 
to school in this town, and you can 
look for them to explain how to get 
around (they wear green ribbons). IBS 
will have maps of the subway system 
and bus system, anda listof things to 
do, and in general, how to do it. Just 
stop in at Convention, Central, and 
ask. You can call us up, if you get in 
trouble or lost, by dialing the Biltmore 
and asking for the IBS office. 


How to Get Back Hone Again 

This part is easy. All you have to do 
is rescue your car (‘‘ransom” might be 
a better word) and retrace your steps. 
The difference is that on Sunday, the 
city is a whole lot quieter, and there 
isn’t really much traffic, and you might 
have a chance to drive around abit and 


see the signts.. Again, ask for 
suggestions at the Convention 
Central 
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there are other 


let someone know, 


—Audio-Tec 


ea introduces 


five new microphones... 
and a pleasant surprise. 


AT811 

Electret 
Condenser 
Cardioid 


AT812 
Moving Coil 
Dynamic 
Cardioid 


Take a close look at these new 
Audio-Technica microphones. Three 
electret condensers and two dynamics. 
Plus two clip-on miniature electrets (not 
shown). All are superbly finished. Care- 
fully thought out in every detail. With the 
right “heft” and feel. Professional ASM 
Switchcraft output connectors, of course. 

Then listen in your studio. Full- 
range, peak-free, clean and crisp. With 


no distortion even when used close-up 
to high-level performers. And the 
balanced, phased Lo-Z (600 Ohm) out- 
put matches pro and semi-pro mixers 
alike. 

Now for the surprise. The price. 
Both omnis are nationally advertised at 
just $60, for either dynamic or electret 
condenser element. The two basic car- 
dioids are just $80, while the AT813 


AT813 

Electret 
Condenser 
Cardioid 


AT801 
Electret 
Condenser 
Omnidirectional 


AT802 

Moving Coil 
Dynamic 
Omnidirectional 


electret condenser with integral wind- 
screen is pegged at $95. All complete 
with full one-year warranty. 

Once you’ve seen and tried these 
new Audio-Technica microphones 
we think you’ll welcome them. Not just 
because they cost so little...but because 
they do so much. Available now from 
your Audio-Technica Professional 
Products dealer. 


()) audio-technica. Great sound. right from the start? 


AUDIO-TECHNICA U.S., INC., Dept. 38CO, 33 Shiawassee Avenue, Fairlawn, Ohio 44313 e In Canada: Superior Electronics, Inc. 
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FACING THE CHALLENGE 


Record Companies vs (?) College Radio 


By Tim Devine 
Music Director 
KALX-FM/Berkeley 


If | had to predict the major trend in 
college radio for 1978, I’d say that 
college radio will be asked to deliver. 
In 1977, more major U.S. record 
companies became _ interested in 
college radio than at any time in the 
past five years. Why? Well, for 
starters, playlists are still tightening 
in a lot of markets and often a campus 
station is the only place where an 
artist can get any initial exposure. 
Beyond that, certain college stations 
are constantly expanding the limits of 
new and progressive music and the 
record business is beginning to 
recognize this unique function of 
college radio. 

Because of the importance being 
placed on college radio, it seems that 
now is a good time to discuss (and 
maybe re-assess) the _ relationship 
between college radio and the record 
industry. 

Within record circles, the feeling 
seems to be that college radio 
provides some kind of early exposure 
on new artists but that the results in 
terms of sales or expanded airplay 
within the market are either non- 
existent or, at best, nebulous. Few 
people have the feeling that even 
heavy airplay on a college station is 
going to do anything for their record, 
and while we must constantly remind 
ourselves that we are not in the 
business of selling records, it’s 
always nice to see a record that you 
support do well in the marketplace. 

At last month’s NAIRD (Nat’l. Assn. 
of Independent Record Distributors) 
Convention in San Francisco, | had a 
rather philosophical discussion with a 
gentleman from a_=e small record 
company (Alligator) about the merits 
of college radio. His contention is that 
for every campus station that has it 
“together’ enough to deal with the 
record companies, there are dozens 
who have no idea of what they’re 
doing. Unfortunately, his opinion is 
rather widespread among promotion 
people. Certainly, record companies 
would like to work closer with college 
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radio but in many cases they have no 
assurance that college students can 
handle the responsibility. (Obviously 
there are differing opinions, but this is 
a continual complaint). 


It seems like | am _ constantly 
hearing record company _ people 
complain about Joe Bazooka at 


KOOK-FM in North Paduka who never 
mails a playlist but who always calls 
for extra records. Or the apparitional 
music director of WIMP who for some 
reason is never in when anyone calls 
and who never returns calls. No good. 
If college radio is going to have agood 
name there has to be a standard which 
station managers adhere to across- 
the-board. I’m sure you’ve heard it 
before, but it only takes a few turkeys 
to spoil our Thanksgiving. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
things that college radio can do to 
improve its end of the situation. 


IMAGE: 

Almost as important as your air 
sound is your station’s image. A good 
image will carry a station a lot farther 
than 10 or even 10,000 watts. With the 
rapid personnel changes in college 
radio, a station’s importance can move 
180° (and back again) in two or three 
short years. In most cases, the 
determining factors in success are 
Creative personnel and_ effective 
communication. The more precise 
your image is (not format, image) the 
better you'll look to any _ record 
company. 

Establishing an image is a two-step 
process: you must a) define your 
image, and b) promote it. Creating an 
image involves figuring out how you 
want to be represented and what 
makes you different from everybody 
else. At KALX we decided long ago 
that we would best serve our com- 
munity (Berkeley/San Francisco) 
through a format that was diverse, 
alternative and progressive: Because 
of a rather strict adherence to those 
principals KALX’s philosophy is well 
established with those who know the 


station. But what about those who 
don’t? 

Certainly, as important as having an 
image is, you’re nowhere if you don’t 
promote it. Promotion involves two 
distinct audiences: those who are 
listeners or potential listeners and 
those who never listen (mostly 
because your. station is’ in 
Poughkeepsie and their office is in 
Hollywood). 

There are no set ways of promoting 
yourself to your listeners. Contests, 
interviews, and ID’s_ (“Progressive 
radio for the Bay Area. . .”) as well as 
some kind of visibility events (live | 
broadcasts, outdoor activities, etc.) — 
all help to maintain your image with | 
your audience. But these things do — 
nothing for those who live outside 
your broadcast area. So what do you 
do to reach the rest of the world, 
especially the regions where the — 
record companies lie? | 

One of the best ways to promote 
yourself is through the station 
playlist. If you have any expectation of 
gaining the cooperation and respect of 
the record business (not to mention 
service) you are expected to publish a 
semi-professional playlist. What does 
that mean, you ask? Well, any playlist 
that has faint purple mimeograph ink 
or an indistinct hand-drawn logo 
would go to the bottom of the stack in 
any office. If you want someone to 
think your playlist is important, make 
it look important. 

The question always arises, “What 
should a good playlist contain?” Ata 
minimum, every playlist should havea 
station logo, the word “Playlist,” the 
date, the M.D.’s name, phone number, 
and some designation of what records 
are getting the most airplay. It should 
not include the music director's 
favorite records or anything less than 
accurate listings. 

That’s just the basic list. lf you want 
your list to stand out from the rest of 
the deluge of mail that a record 
company receives there are a number 
of additional things that you can do. 
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It was a college broadcast facility; 
Now it’s a public radio station; 


KUSC, Los Angeles, still has a Stanton in every table 


It is interesting that the station which provides top quality clas- 
sical music service to Los Angeles was an outgrowth of a College 
Radio Station ... and still bears its original call letters. 

It now has been incorporated into the public broadcasting system 
since it was regarded as a highly important facility and resource to 
the city of Los Angeles. It serves all of Los Angeles, Ventura and 
Orange Counties (10 million persons in the market), with a format 
of 85% classical music and 15% informational programming 
primarily from the National Public Radio Service. KUSC goes direct 
from disc to air and uses the Stanton 600E on its turntables. 

Since the station has received substantial university support for 
upgrading their sound, which includes a new transmitting system 
_.. new tower antenna ... new control board ... new turntables ... 
and new cartridges ... KUSC plans to install Stanton’s Calibrated 
681SE cartridges in all their turntables. 

So, their sure-to-improve sound is certain to have a favorable 
impact on their growing audience. 


-— Foe 


A group of the staff meet in the Broadcast Studio of the Station. 


Stanton’s 681 Calibration Series cartridges offer improved track- 
ing at all frequencies. They achieve perfectly flat frequency re- 
sponse to beyond 20 Kc. And the top-of-the-line superb 681 
Triple-E has an ultra miniaturized stylus assembly with substan- 
tially less mass than had been thought possible to achieve. 


Each 681 Series cartridge is guaranteed to meet its specifica- 
tions within exacting limits, and each one boasts the most mean- 
ingful warranty. An individually calibrated 
test result is packed with each unit. 


Whether your usage involves recording, 
broadcasting or home entertainment, your 
choice should be the choice of the profes- 
sionals ... the STANTON 681. 


Write today for further information to: 
Stanton Magnetics, Inc., Terminal Drive, 
Plainview, N.Y. 11803. 


© Stanton Magnetics Inc., 1977 


% 


Alan Parker of the Programming Dept. completing a 
critical listening session in the Record Library. 


the Ellen Falconer, engineer, signaling the start of a 
scheduled broadcast. 


Gilbert Kuang, engineer, at 
Master Control Console. 
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Ellen Falconer, a broadcast engineer, with two of her 
associates. 


A Special Selection of Howard W. Sams Books 


BROADCAST NEWS HANDBOOK 
by Donald W. Miles. Bridges the gap between classroom 
and newsroom for the beginning broadcast journalist. Writ- 
ten as though the author is the news director addressing a 
new employee, this guide provides 750 questions to be 
considered by the prospective newscaster. 392 pages; 
5-1/2 x 8-1/2; softbound. 
No. 21183 


AUDIO CYCLOPEDIA (2nd Edition) 
by Dr. Howard M. Tremaine. A complete audio reference 
library in itself and the most comprehensive and authorita- 
tive work on audio available. Covers every aspect of the 
audio art—from the basic principles of sound to the latest 
in solid-state equipment. 3650 entries and hundreds of 
illustrations and schematics. 1760 pages; 6-1/2 x 9-3/8; 
hardbound. 
No. 20675 


ABC’S OF TAPE RECORDING (3rd Edition) 
By Norman H. Crowhurst. Thoroughly explains the funda- 
mentals of modern tape recorder design and operation. In- 
cludes detailed discussions on cartridge and cassette re- 
corders and home-movie sounds. 112 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2: 
softbound. 
No. 20805 


TAPE RECORDER SERVICING GUIDE 

by Robert G. Middleton. Explains the magnetic circuits 
involved in transferring signals to and from tape, as well as 
the usual electronic circuits used in modern tape recorders 
and players. 96 pages; 8-1/2 x 11; softbound. 

No. 20748 $4.50 


TAPE RECORDERS—HOW THEY WORK (3rd Edition) 

by Charles Westcott and Richard Dubbe, revised by Nor- 
man Crowhurst. Updated to include the latest in cassette 
and cartridge recorders, as well as stereo and 
quadraphonic recording equipment. 240 pages; 5-1/2 x 
8-1/2; softbound. 

No. 20989 $5.50 


AM-FM BROADCASTING: EQUIPMENT, OPERATIONS, 
& MAINTENANCE 

by Harold Ennes. Written by a broadcast expert, this book 
presents engineering fundamentals as well as practical 
on-the-job information needed by chief engineers or main- 
tenance technicians of an a-m and/or fm broadcast station. 
Covers modern station operation. 800 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2: 
hardbound. 
No. 21012 


PRACTICAL SOLID-STATE CIRCUIT DESIGN 
Jerome E. Oleksy. Starting with only a basic knowledge of 
Ohm's law, some simple test equipment, and this book, you 
can construct tailor-made circuits—transistor amplifiers; 
FET, op-amp, and regulator circuits: and audio power 
amplifiers. 192 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2: softbound. 
No. 21018 


FIRST-CLASS RADIOTELEPHONE LICENSE 
HANDBOOK (4th Edition) 

by Edward M. Noll. An excellent study guide for the first- 
class radiotelephone license examination. Contains all the 
material needed to pass Element IV of the FCC examina- 
tion, including all the questions and answers found in the 
latest FCC Study Guide. 416 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2: soft- 
bound. 
No. 21144 


SECOND-CLASS RADIOTELEPHONE LICENSE 
HANDBOOK (5th Edition) 

by Edward M. Noll. Provides all the study material needed to 
pass the FCC second-class radiotelephone license 
examination (Elements |, Il, and Ill). All material is based on 
the FCC Study Guide and Reference Material for Commer- 
cial Operator Examination. 448 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2; soft- 
bound. 
No. 21111 


THIRD-CLASS RADIOTELEPHONE LICENSE 
HANDBOOK (4th Edition) 

by Edward M. Noll. Designed as a study aid for obtaining 
licenses up to and including the Radiotelephone Third- 
Class Operator Permit with Broadcast Endorsement, this 
newest edition contains questions and answers similar to 
those given on the actual examination. 208 pages; 5-1/2 x 
8-1/2; softbound. 
No. 21353 


$9.95 


$39.95 


$3.50 


$18.95 


$6.50 


$7.95 


$7.95 


$5.95 


30 IC PROJECTS 

by Herbert Friedman. Complete instructions, parts lists, and 
schematic diagrams for 30 different integrated-circuit proj- 
ects, most of which can be built in a few hours and at low 
cost. The projects include a walkie-talkie power pack, 
budget-priced tape-head preamplifier and portable inter- 
com. 80 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2; softbound. 

No. 21145 $2.95 


RADIOMANS GUIDE (4th Edition) 

revised by Robert G. Middleton. A well-organized training 
course for basic electronics, basic radio, and radio receiver 
repair, especially suitable for home study. 480 pages; 5-1/2 
x 8-1/4; hardbound. 


No. 23259 $7.50 


REFERENCE DATA FOR RADIO ENGINEERS 

(6th Edition) 

This popular reference book has been a favorite of radio 
and electronics engineers since 1942. This edition has 
three new chapters on active-filter design, optoelectronics, 
and optical communications. There are also chapters on 
microminiature electronics, space communication—to 
name just a few. Hundreds of charts, nomographs, 
diagrams, curves, tables, and illustrations. 1344 pages; 
6-1/2 x 9-1/2; hardbound. 


No. 21218 $30.00 


MODERN DICTIONARY OF ELECTRONICS (5th Edition) 
by Rudolf F. Graf. Nearly a million copies of previous edi- 
tions of this authoritative, comprehensive reference have 
been sold. This new up-to-date version contains concise 
definitions of approximately 20,000 terms. Also includes 
separate coverage of schematic symbols, the International 
System of Units (metric) and a table of the Greek alphabet. 
832 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2; hardbound. 


No. 21314 $18.95 


TRANSISTOR SUBSTITUTION HANDBOOK 

(16th Edition) 

by the Howard W. Sams Engineering Staff. Lists replace- 
ments for over 17,000 American and foreign bipolar transis- 
tors. 448 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2: softbound. 


No. 21333 $4.95 


DIGITALS IN BROADCASTING 

by Harold E. Ennes. Provides a practical background in 
digital technology as applied in broadcast control systems 
and signal-processing devices. Includes necessary 
mathematical and circuit fundamentals, studies of typical 
equipment, and suggested troubleshooting procedures. 
384 pages; 5-1/2 x 8-1/2; hardbound. 


No. 21414 $14.95 


COMMERCIAL RADIOTELEPHONE LICENSE 
QUESTION & ANSWER STUDY GUIDE (3rd Edition) 

by Edward M. Noll. Prepares the reader to take the 
examinations for the various grades of radiotelephone 
licenses. The questions are representative of those used in 
the FCC examinations. 304 pages; 6 x 9; softbound. 


No. 24033 $8.50 


RADIO HANDBOOK (20th Edition) 

by William |. Orr, W6SAI. This famous communications 
handbook is the electronics industry standard for 
engineers, technicians, and advanced amateurs. Explains 
how to design and build all types of radiocommunications 
equipment. Includes ssb design and equipment; rtty cir- 
cuits, linear amplifiers, both solid-state and tube types; and 
more. 1080 pages; 6-1/2 x 9-1/4; hardbound. 


No. 24032 $19.50 
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‘First, keep your playlist up to date. | 
wget a lot of playlists from stations who 
lidon’t have anything newer than a three 
week old record on the list. At KALX, | 
‘keep adding records to the list until it 
is physically out the door to the 
printer. Also, find a fast printer and 
mail your lists immediately upon 
kcompletion. It does no good to let the 
‘list sit on your desk for a few days and 
get old. If you are one of the first 
stations to add a record, you'll in- 
(crease your credibility immensely, but 
you have to keep your playlist very 
timely. 


One of the features that makes a list 
omore informative is some mention of 
‘the consensus cuts from a particular 
valbum. | list them numerically (1, 3 
means side one, cut three) to be 
‘concise but you can list titles if you 
like. 


\ 


_ Record company people may ask 
yyou for retail information and while 
ome college playlists list such in- 
‘formation, | generally don’t include 
ithis on my playlist. | haven't met a 
sgood promotion or sales person who 
‘can’t get accurate retail information so 
\unless | spot something unusual | 
zavoid retail reporting. (Remember, 
jwe’re not in the record business). 


At the bottom of each'&and every 
playlist | include a paragraph about 
‘things that are happening at the 
‘station (recent interviews, _ live 
‘broadcasts, giveaways, etc.). This 
‘keeps everyone informed about what 
is happening at your station and often 
| times gets response out of one record 
-company who sees how well another 
company’s project went. Without a 
statement, your playlist is just another 
list of records. 


Some stations include record 
reviews with their playlist and while 
these are all right if you have 
something to say, a lot of them are 
rather banal and serve no purpose. 
What | have found to work better is 
_ when | am particularly impressed with 
anew album, I call or drop a line to the 
appropriate person and let them know 
| about it. Often the company will want 
to set up a promotion at your station 
which can be very effective and en- 
joyable if your working an album that 
you like. (Gotta remember . . . we’re 
not in the record business). 


In general your playlist should be 
_ clean, precise, accurate and timely. 
Without one of these elements, you’re 
losing yardage. 


COMMUNICATION: 

Music directors are always asking 
me, “What do | do with a record 
company?” Undoubtedly, the com- 
pany can be a big help to the music 
director and the station as a whole. If 
you call your promotion person about 
a particular new album, you're likely to 
find out that Joe Artist is coming to 
town soon. Chances are that if an 
artist has a new LP and is touring, you 
can set up a promotion with the record 
company, particularly if he’s playing a 
campus date. 


When doing promotions you should 
keep several things in mind. Make 
sure that everyone who needs to know 
about it does so. Most stations havea 
publicity person who can run ads or 
draw up flyers and a good production 
wiz can turn out anice spot in no time. 
Keep your promotion man informed 
and if you are covered by a local anda 
national person, make sure they both 
know what’s happening. 


If you come up with interesting 
ideas for promotions, | guarantee that 
you'll get a record company’s at- 
tention. At KALX, we came up with the 
idea of an accuracy throw contest to 
promote “My Aim Is True” by Elvis 
Costello. CBS gave us full support 
including purchasing a TV video game 
for the winner and donating 100 
records for the runners-up. Why did 
they go to all this trouble? Because 
CBS knows that KALX was one of the 
first stations in the nation to play 
Elvis’s album and now he’s a big 
success in this market. The idea for 
the promotion was just a_ natural 
outgrowth of previous com- 
munication. 


WHEN SHOULD! CALL 
A RECORD COMPANY?? 

It depends. | generally call the local 
people every week or two. This helps 
me find out what concerts and new 
records are on the way as well as 
giving me a chance to inquire about 
some promotion or a pair of concert 
tickets. For the companies that have 
national college departments, it will 
vary from two weeks to a month 
between calls. 


The basic rule of thumb (or dialing 
finger, maybe) is to call when you 
have a reason to call and leave them 
alone when you don’t. Any college 
promotion person will tell you that 
they get calls from people who have 
nothing to say. When you call, try to 
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have some idea of what it is that you 
want to accomplish. Keep the com- 
panies up to date with what you’re 
doing and maybe they can help you 
out. Whatever you do, present 
yourself in the manner that you'd like 
to be treated. You’ll get a lot more 
respect if you act like you’re worth 
respecting. 

In general, every music director has 
an effect on the image that the record 
industry has of college radio. If your 
act is credible and viable we'll all 
benefit. Who knows, if you play your 
cards right, 1978 could be the year that 
your station finally gets the treatment 
that you think it deserves. Basically, it 


is up to you. 
“The essence of this business is 
communication.” — Paul Brown. § 


DRAMATIC 


PRICE 
REDUCTION! 


Looking for used 
equipment? 


» Got some used 
stuff to sell? 


Try a JCR “Special”. . . 


One whole column inch of space in 
JCR can be yours in our new “used 
equipment exchange”, to sell used equip- 
ment, or offer to buy some. 


This amount of space was $17.00 — 
now available for absolutely nothing! 
That’s right . . . you can spread the 
word on your slightly used but still 
loveable 10 watt exciter or cart deck or 
tape recorder to every other college 
station in the U.S., Canada and Australia. 
This offer open only to college or high 
school stations, and not to any com- 
mercial enterprises involved profession- 
ally in equipment sales or service. 


Send your copy to: 
JCR Used Equipment Exchange 
PO Box 592 
Vails Gate, NY 12584 


Be sure to include all applicable infor- 
mation, keep it short, and enclose no 
money of any kind (except stamps). 
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Our fiftieth station, 
and more on the way. 


versity 0 


Kingsborough Community College, Brook- 
lyn, New York, is Educational FM Associates’ 
fiftieth client to be granted a Construction Permit 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 

We're proud of that, because at Educational 
FM Associates we specialize in helping colleges and 
schools establish non-commercial FM radio stations. 

We also help existing stations maintain their 
facilities, increase their power, and renew their 
licenses. 

If you’re considering an application for a new 
station at your school, or want to upgrade a station 
already on the air, call or write us for more infor- 
mation today. 

As a client of Educational FM Associates, 
you'll receive our prompt, personal attention. 

Before we begin a project, you'll understand 
every step of the process, how much it will cost, 
and how long it will take. We'll even provide you 
with samples of similar work approved by the 


FCC, so you'll see just what your completed study 
or proposal will look like. 

And you can be assured your final applica- 
tion will be prepared in the most professional, 
efficient manner possible. All Educational FM 
Associates work is supervised by Edward F. Perry, 
Jr. In addition to serving as President of Educa- 
tional FM Associates, Mr. Perry is the licensee of 
several commercial radio stations, serves on the 
Board of Directors of a non-commercial radio 
station, and is active in many broadcast industry 
Organizations. 

During the past five years Educational FM 
Associates has worked with more college radio 
stations than any other firm. Perhaps that’s why 
we've become known as the most experienced 
consultant to non-commercial radio in the country. 

We’re proud to have helped fifty new broad- 
casters reach the air. We'll be even prouder to help 
make you number fifty-one! 


EDUCATIONAL FM ASSOCIATES e 19 Bolas Road ¢ Duxbury, Massachusetts 02332 


Telephone: (617) 585 -9200 
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By William Henry Talmadge 


A staple of radio programming has 
long been the ‘talk show.” 
Throughout the years the guests who 
have appeared on such shows have 
entertained and informed us. Whether 
the host was Arthur Godfrey or his 
local counterpart, in every town across 
the nation, the talk show has become 
part of our regular listening fare. If 
developed properly, the interview 
program, especially on a local level, 
can be a useful tool in establishing a 
communicative link with the station’s 
community. For college’ radio 
stations, the talk show can also be the 
basis for the creation of a bond 
between the community and those on 
campus. 

The title ‘talk show” is rather 
nebulous in scope, and can be applied 
to a variety of formats. However, | 
would stress that a format be con- 
structed that would take into account 
the needs and concerns of the 
listening community. It is sometimes 
difficult for a station to schedule 
programs which accurately reflect the 
concerns of the listening audience. If 
such programs can be developed, 
citizens of the station’s locale may 
then feel that if they tune to the 
college station in their area, they will 
hear their concerns focused upon and 
aired properly. 

Being that it is of primary im- 
portance to design a show that meets 
the needs of the listening community, 
those needs must be assessed. If the 
station is a Carrier Current and the 
community to be served is that of the 
campus, then a local program topic 
should suggest itself immediately. 
Sometimes there may bea tendency to 
try to get guests who are notable 
personalities, either locally or 
nationally. While they may be more 
colorful interviews than a discussion 
of the problems inherent in a poorly 
designed security system; this topic 
may still be of vital interest to 
students. | am not suggesting that the 
show be strictly limited to in- 
house topics; it is just that a unique 
opportunity to aid the campus 
community may be missed if the 


The Role of the talk 


format’s scope does not include a 
substantial amount of programs which 
help to educate members of the 
campus about the workings of their 
institution. Program planning 
becomes essentially a question of 
emphasis. 

The issue of emphasis becomes 
compounded when the station is 
striving to reach a larger audience than 
that of the campus variety. For many 
FM stations the FCC requires that the 
concerns of the community which the 
station serves be aired. It becomes the 
responsibility of the station to 
ascertain such concerns. Programs 
are often built around major topic 
areas suggested by the mail received. 
These topics can then become the 
basis for themes for some of the talk 
show programs. Besides fulfilling 
FCC requirements, the FM 


how in College Radio 


programmer is faced with the question 
of how to balance different community 
interests in the show. Should the 
themes be of a campus _ oriented 
nature? Or should topics relating more 
to the community at large serve as the 
basis for shows? It might be 
preferable to opt for the _ latter, 
especially if the station is trying to get 
in touch with the outside community. 
In many markets it may be that the 
quality of public service programming 
is not adequately meeting the needs of 
the citizenry, and that the college 
radio station would provide the only 
source for the discussion and _ in- 
formation about the vital problems of 
that area. This is a responsibility that 
should not be minimized or 
overlooked. 

Problems are bound to. arise, 
especially if the material presented is 


B-500 series 


B-501 MONAURAL 


Superior performance e 5 mixers e 10 inputs e Plug-in modules 
Choose your inputs 
microphone, RIAA phono, balanced high level 
Standard is 1 microphone 4 balanced high level 
Cue on all mixers—built-in cue speaker 
4 watts rms monitor amplifier 
full muting facility 


from the "FULL CHOICE” line 


MCMartin 


B-502 STEREO 


B-503 DUAL-CHANNEL 
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of a potentially controversial nature. 
Conflicts with school administration 
or community groups are distinct 
possibilities. It is therefore essential 
that those in charge of the production 
take their responsibilities seriously. 
Programming should not be tamed or 
censored in order to satisfy those 
whose objections might carry a vested 
interest with them. On the other hand, 
the tendency to become an over- 
zealous crusading reporter can tend to 
color and bias the interviews. This 
cautionary note is not meant to deter 
those who would work fervently 


towards presenting thoughtful and 
stimulating programs. Such efforts 
should be encouraged. 


Being briefed before the start of the show 
[Host Bill Talmadge with a member of the 
Rochester Rape Crisis Center]. 


The talk show can be used as an 
umbrella program which could present 
mini-series on topics not aptly 
covered by one or two broadcasts. 
Faculty from the college, or members 
of the community could be brought in 
and used in a consulting or coor- 
dinating capacity. This type of 
practice — of having personnel from 
outside the station aid in producing 
the mini-series — is quite useful, 
especially if there is a_ limited 
production staff. The talk show, then, 
becomes a relatively inexpensive way 
for producing what could potentially 
be some of the most highly respected 
programming eminating from the 
Station. 

The theoretical format as outlined 
above looks a little different when 
experienced. A case in point: At 
WRUR-FM, University of Rochester, 
we decided to develop what we ex- 
pected to be a _ not-too-difficult 
program, i.e., a talk show. One that, 
as Our motto stated, would “highlight 
the problems and personalities of 
Rochester and the nation.” To make 
the program identifiable with the 
community we titled it, quite aptly, 
“Rochester Alive.” 
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When a show of this kind is first 
Starting out, it takes time to develop a 
regular listening audience; an 
essential ingredient in the success of 
the program. With this in mind, it was 
decided that the program be aired 
twice weekly; not the same program 
played twice, but two different shows. 
The reasons for this were twofold: 
Firstly, a once/ weekly program would 
be more of a “features” oriented show. 
We wanted to establish a relationship 
and continuity of programming with 
our audience. Twice a week, at the 
beginning and end of the week, a 
listener could tune to a program that 
was timely. Secondly, since the 
department of Special Programming 
was given slots for each day of the 
week to fill, we would be able to cover 
two of those slots. 

One of the most important factors in 
the success of a show is a motivated 
Staff. In order to get such dedicated 
people we advertised in the classifieds 
of the college paper. The response 
received could certainly not be 
characterized as overwhelming. Due to 
the nature of this type of program, 
team work is essential. As contrasted 
with the type of broadcast a disc 
jockey does — one broadcaster with 
records — a talk show is not a one 
person operation. We needed a 
Producer for each time slot, an 


- engineer, and if possible, researchers. 


sometimes the 
situation looked discouraging, but a 
staff was gathered. 


les 


It took a_ while, 


Taking a Break . . 


. [From left; Bill Talmadge, Rochester Television Sportscaster 


Guests can be a major problem. 
Researchers would work diligently and 
then the guest wouldn’t show for the 
taping. It is for this reason that we 
tried to tape the programs as far in 
advance as possible. Also, you never 
know what a guest will say on the air. 
If the broadcast were live and without 
a tape delay, the unexpected might 
become the - slanderous. The 
programs, though, were never edited. 

We tried to line up programs that we 
thought would be of interest to 
members of the campus, as well as to 
the Rochester community. At each 
weekly meeting of the staff all were 
supposed to have a few ideas which 
would be discussed and then given to 
a producer. Ideas came from a variety 
of sources (e.g., local publications), 
and the topics were mostly of a human 
interest or news-worthy nature. Some 
of the shows included: female police 
decoys, members of a rape crisis 
center, a three-part program on the 
making of a political campaign, the 
director of the local planetarium, a 
member of the Rochester Gay 
Alliance, and a Major in the local 
Salvation Army. Besides these local 
guests, some national personalities 
also appeared on the program. We 
would often discuss, among our- 
selves, the practice of having themes 
which were not geared to local issues. 
We finally decided that there were two 
justifications for this practice: We 
reasoned that almost all of the 
national guests would be brought on 


ae 


George Beahon, and “Rochester Alive” producer Jon Lonine]. 
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In the Campus Newspaper, the caption read: “Bill Talmadge Grills OTB President” Editor's note: William Henry Talmadge, 
[Series host Talmadge with Fred A. Herman, president of Western New York Off Track an undergraduate at the University of 


Betting Corporation]. 


campus by the Outside Speakers 
Committee of the University, and as 
such, an appearance on! our show 
might be their only exposure to the 
community. Secondly, producing two 
shows a week was a grind, and we 
were always looking for interesting 
guests. 

It can be a great help if a co- 
operation is established with other 
campus organizations. As already 
mentioned, the Outside Speakers 
Committee proved to be a valuable 
source of guests. Also, on one project 
we worked in conjunction with the 
Campus newspaper. By a stroke of 
good fortune we had lined up a 
prominent state-wide official who was 
being called before a board of inquiry. 
At the same time, a University official 
was heading up a group that was 
opposed to some of the practices of 
our guest. The interview proved to bea 
vital addition to the paper’s article. 

| have found that the difficulties 
associated with producing a talk show 
are minimal when compared with the 
many benefits derived. Not only does 
the station gain in its relations with 
the community, but in addition, each 
member of the staff shares in the 
knowledge that they were involved in 
an effort which strived to enrich the 
lives of the listeners. 
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Rochester, served as and host and 
, Executive Producer of the WRUR-FM 
All photos by Rich Artuso. series “Rochester Alive.” 


the MCMARTIN 10 watt FM exciter 


B-910 exciter B-910T transmitter 


ULTRA STABLE with automatic phase-lock sensing 
EASILY MAINTAINED with plug-in modular design 
CRISP, CLEAN SOUND from latest DCFM design 


_...a brilliant new addition to the “full choice line”. The solid state 
B-910 is perfect for your new station, your 10 watt educational 
application or for updating your existing transmitter. This new exciter/ 
transmitter brings you all the professional “know how’' that McMartin 
has pioneered in SCA/Stereo. 

Accessories: B-110 Stereo Generator B-113 SCA Generator 
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Perhaps one of the most important 
jobs in any radio station is that of 
record librarian. Any DJ can tell you 
how maddening it is to have a great 
program or segue idea botched or 
thrown out only because: 

a) Records are impossible to find; 

b) Nobody knows if you’ve got a 
copy of “Phil Spector's Christmas 
Album”; 

c) If you do have it, it’s not where 
the list says it is; 

d) All of the above and/or more. 

This article won’t be the perfect 
solution to all those maladies, but it 
may be a guide which you can use to 
tailor your own system. If your 
Station’s files are in really bad shape, 
or your library is extensive and you 
want to change or improve your filing 
system, one word of warning: It will 
take a lot of time to make it better, and 
if you don’t keep it up, it won’t be 
worth it to start. 

First of all, you need a list of every 
album and single your station owns. 
Included in the list should be: 

a) Artist(s) (or Group) Name(s); 

b) Album Title; 

c) Category; 

d) Release Date (helpful, but not 
vital); and 

e) |.D. Number. 


What you should decide first is how 
you want to set up the library. You can 
put all albums in an alphabetical 
system, mixing categories; or you can 
divide the categories and alphabetize 
them. 

Categories can be as simple or 
elaborate as you want. For example, 
the following are the ones WRLC, 
Livingston College, used when | 
worked there: 1) Rock; 2) Folk; 3) 
Jazz; 4) Latin; 5) Classical; 6) 
Comedy; 7) Soundtracks; 8) 
Bluegrass; and 9) C&W. 

Now there are conflicts in sucha 
simple system. For example, is Return 
to Forever jazz or rock? Is Ren- 
naissance rock or classical? Is Bob 
Dylan folk or rock? I’m sure you get my 
drift. 
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By Mike Teer 


There are two things to do in sucha 
situation. One, you can simply make 
more categories. Or, for simplicity’s 
sake, you can just decide R.T.F. is 
jazz, Rennaissance is rock and Dylan 
is folk, forget the minor con- 
tradictions, and stick to it; then get to 
work and be consistent! Don’t put an 
artist or group in more than one 
category. 

In most cases, you'll want to use the 
group or main artist’s name for filing. 
Exceptions would be in the classical 
field, where the composer's name 
should be used rather than the or- 
chestra’s or the conductor’s. 
Remember, you can cross-file and 
cross-index. 

Release dates are nice to have for 
“oldies” and classical programs, so 
the DJ can impress the audience with 
his knowledge of when ‘Wednesday 
Morning 3 A.M.,” was unleashed on 
the public. You can specify re-releases 
with an asterisk, or double-date (you 
drive). For example, use the re-release 
date first, then the original date in 
parenthesis: 1972 (1924). 

Once you’ve accomplished all of the 
above, you’re ready for the main job. 
For the purposes of this guide, | will 
specify a few possible choices of 
filing systems. 

The Loose-Leaf 
Typewritten List 

Take all your albums in the letter 
“A” pile. Attach a label to the jacket 
(and disc if you wish) and write all 
pertinent information on it. Then take 
the paper and type the same. And so 
on until you get to the end of the pile. 
Don’t put more than one letter on the 
same sheet, because you’ll want to 
add to it as more records come in. So 
a sample label should look something 
like this: 


Property of WINO 
File # C100 
Artist Chicago 


Title Chicago VI 
Category (1) Rock 
Date 9/71 


So the label not only makes sure 
everything is easily readable and 
identifiable, it shows this is not the 
property of your M.D. Most stationery 
or office supply stores can have such 
self-sticking labels printed for you for 
a reasonable price. The disc label can 
be much smaller, to include only File # 
or Name and #. 

After all albums are labeled and 
logged, they should be placed on the 
shelves in proper numerical order. We 
shall assume your staff knows how to 
read and count, so that C100 stays 
between C99 and C101. Sometimes it 
isn’t easy to do. 

Put the sheets in a binder of some 
sort, with holes reinforced so the 
pages don’t rip and fall out. 

Then all you need do is every week 
or so (or daily if Someone has time), 
add on what new releases come in! 
And, in theory, everyone will know if 
you have that copy of “Phil Spector’s 
Christmas Album” and where they can 
find it. 

The New-Fangled 
Computer System: 

This is basically the same as the 
system above, with a few advantages 
and a bit more work initially. 

Advantages are: 

1. Duplicate listings in different 
ways: 

a) Numeric 

b) Alphabetic 

c) Numeric/alphabetic by 
category and/or date. 


2. New copies without re-typing the 


“whole thing 


3. Easier Changes: Just re-type one 
computer card, instead of whiting out 
and typing over the change (date, 
category, misspelling, etc.). 

Your biggest tasks will be finding 
someone to write the program, getting 
cheap or free computer time, and 
convincing enough people to 
keypunch all those cards. Believe me, 
the end result makes it all worthwhile. 

At WRLC, we were fortunate in that 
we had a computer science major on 
our staff who wrote the program in 
conjunction with a course, and 
arranged for the computer time. That 
we had to pay for. Then the staff 
masochists and new members set out 
to get the cards typed, for a3,000-plus 
collection, it took a total of about 300 
person-hours. 

The basic system set-up is identical 
to the above method. But if the 
program is designed for it, you can 
have the computer give you any 
number of different lists. 
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We had the following: 


a) A master list of albums by file # 
sequence, from A-001 to Z-73, listing 
number, title, artist, category and 
date. 

b) An alphabetical listing by artist. 

c) An alphabetical listing by title. 

d) Category lists by title and artist. 


| As new albums came in, we pun- 
| ched cards for them, added the cards 
| to the stacks and re-ran them through 
the reader. So each week we had an 
up-to-date computer list of all our 
albums. Simple, isn’t it? 


Either system or adaptation requires 
/\constant updating by someone. 
| Usually every station has one person 
| who has no radio voice (or does but 
the schedule’s filled) but still wants to 
| do something. This all-important task 
| is perfect for someone who wants to 
work, but for whom no job can be 
found. (As impossible as it sounds, 
we got many students in this 
category). 


It keeps people busy, accomplishes 
the goal of providing accurate record 
keeping of all the music, comedy and 
sound effects the station owns, and 
(with some encouragement and ap- 
preciation) makes the staffer(s) feel 


important. \ 


BOX 188 


Easthampton, MA 01027 


Lee Gives 10 Commandments for Broadcasting 


FCC Commissioner Robert E. Lee, in an address to the National 
Religious Broadcasters Association convention at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington last month, gave his version of the 10 Com- 
mandments for Broadcasting: 

. Know thy community as thyself. 

. Serve thy community as it deserves. 

. Keep faith with the Commission and the FCC will place its 
faith in thee. 

. Practice the use of discretion, judgment and good taste. 

. Foul not the airwaves. 

. Place not your faith in ratings — thou art a better judge. 

. Turn away from payola. 

. Remember the sanctity of the Fairness Doctrine. 

. Minimize contests and promotions — they reflect thy 
character. 

. Remember to keep holy the NAB Codes. 


also deplored the avalanche of almost seven million letters 
received by the FCC protesting a phantom petition alleged to 
suggest a ban against religious broadcasting. 

Such a petition was never filed and never suggested, Com- 
missioner Lee said, adding that even if such a petition were filed, it 
probably would be quickly dismissed because of Constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of religion. 

This misdirected avalanche of mail might better be directed to 
stations, networks, syndicators and advertisers to_ protest 
programming replete with violence, sex and obscenity, he declared, 
citing the constructions of law preventing the FCC from entering the 
program content area. 

He reminded his audience (largely FCC licensees) that as religious 
broadcasters, they had an obligation to an authority higher than the 
FCC to use their gift of broadcasting in the public interest. 
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CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT 


Part Il -— Structures 


(Part | of this article is in the 
February issue of the Journal of 
College Radio.) 


“All animals are equal, but some 
animals are more equal than others.” 
That is a quote from George Orwell’s 
Animal Farm. The pigs are now in 
charge of the farm, and they are 
Authoritarian in nature, actually 
SOB’s. 

After the revolution the animals 
decided to set up a Democracy to run 
the farm they’d taken over from Farmer 
Jones. The “commandment” had 
Originally read, “All animals are 
equal.” Somehow, when the pigs took 
over, the wording had changed. 

At Animal Farm there is no expert to 
whom the animals can turn if they 
have a problem (Laissez-faire). 
Originally if they had any questions, 
they had to work it out themselves. 
That is until Snowball (the devil whom 
the remaining pigs use as their FCC 
substitute) defects. Then somehow 


by ‘‘Ace’’ Matthews 


dogs surround the leader to carry out 
his will. 

The animals started out one way, 
and they ended up another. What kind 
of an organizational structure should 
you have at your station? Figure #1 
shows the typical organization. The 
General Manager is at the top of the 
chart and is in charge of everything. 
He/she has the troop arrayed below, 
with sub-bosses to take care of the 
details. 

This is, obviously, the structure of 
an Authoritarian organization. Each 
person is responsible to somebody, 
with the manager responsible to the 
owners. It does work, and you can turn 
it into a Laissez-faire model simply by 
obeying the dotted line. In that case 
the General Manager only speaks 
when spoken to. 

Can we use the Democratic 
leadership style with this kind of 
organizational chart? We can, but | 
think another form of organizational 
chart may be a better way to indicate 
relationships. 

That is why, at WVSS, we have a 
circular organizational chart. Yes, 


Speech Department, Chancellor 
and Board of Regents 


GENERAL MANAGER 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


Chief 
Announcer 


SERVICES DIRECTOR 


Maintainance 


FIGURE #1: WVSS original organization 
(or maybe not so very original organization) 
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we're all wheels at our station, and 
there are wheels within wheels. A look 
at figure #2 shows how we are 
organized. 

At the center of our organization is 
the WVSS listener. They are the ones, 
after all, whom this whole thing is 
about. Without the listeners we are 
nothing at all but a pile of aging and 
breaking down equipment. We do 
become an electronic playpen filled 
with ego’s floating around and saying, 
“Well, of course MY way is the best.” 

If you grant the premise that the 
listeners have a_ stake in the 
organization, our circular chart 
follows fairly well. We call it, the 
“WVSS Community Circle.” It shows 
the relationships to the various parts 
of the organization. Anything outside 
is “the rest of the world” and anything 
inside the circle is our world. 

Arrows indicate direction of flow: 
from the inside, to the outside, 
between segments. A double arrow 
within the segment means that the 
family in that slice serves segments of 
the pie, but doesn’t serve the listeners 
directly. 

How many segments should there 
be to the pie? If our contingency 
theory holds, the answer to that is: it 
depends! 

Since this is a wheel, it really does 
not matter where you _ start the 
analysis. All parts are interconnected 
and all parts are necessary. DJ’s aren’t 
any more important than engineers or 
news people. It’s a little humbling for 
everybody to realize that if you remove 
a segment of the wheel, the 
Organization can not function. The 
wheel doesn’t turn anymore. 

Our new constitution and circular 
organizational chart tries to reflect 
that change. How does the circle 
work? That is always a good question. 
Let’s look at our current divisions and 
see. Each job has a person in it, so Ill 
build their ego’s a little and per- 
sonalize the materials. 

1. Nancy Nervig, TRAFFIC 
COORDINATOR. We call all of our 
people “coordinator” to remind them 
that they are helpers in keeping the 
Organization running, not bosses to 
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records in, on 
feedback out 


8. CHIEF ANNOUNCE 
Staffing of shift 
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LISTENERS 
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Ordering, checking 
in, balancing 


6. DISCO 


Dod SUVS 
taped/month 


MATERIALS 
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for 
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oma) 3. ENGINEERING 


Maintainance §& 
Repair 


4. OPERATIONS 
internal §& 
external 
Communications 
5 
COORDINATOR 
OF RADIO: 
Source of 
knowledge §& 
long range 
planning 


STAFF REPS 


PUBLICITY 
ASCERTAINMENT 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 
§& PRESTIGE 


FIGURE #2: WVSS circular organizational chart 


lord it over other people. Some of the 
“coordinators” who are a. Dit 
authoritarian in nature, slyly sneak 
back to “director.” 

Nancy makes sure that each day’s 
log is ready for use on the air. She 
schedules special programs, receives 
all PSA material and prepares the PSA 
notebook. She evaluates tapes from 
Radio Production to see if they are 
suitable for on the air. 

2. Gregg Jamison, NEWS 
COORDINATOR, with the help of a 
faculty assistant, tries to provide, 
train, evaluate, and produce our News 
“10” program at6 p.m. nightly. He has 
about 14 people working with him. 
Each of the Radio Production students 
(from (90-110) produces an actuality 
for use on the air. Greg evaluates and 
grades those. 

3. Steve Zuelke, ENGINEERING 
COORDINATOR, is striving to provide 
a quality stereo signal to the listeners 
and keep the equipment functioning. 


He also keeps the production studios 
usable. 

Since we’re upgrading our equip- 
ment this year to make both studios 
four channel ready in case the FCC 
ever makes up its mind, he’ll be in- 
Stalling the new eight in and four out 
board. 

4. Bill Otto, OPERATIONS 
COORDINATOR, is the chairperson 
of the Advisory Council meetings, 
provides the agenda, works’ on 
ascertainment, and tries to facilitate 
internal and external communication. 

5. Ace Matthews [That’s’ me], 
COORDINATOR OF RADIO. | try to 
play a Laissez-faire leadership role, 
supplying Knowledge and _ advice. 
Sometimes | provide’ information 
without being asked, which is not 
strictly Laissez-faire. 

| see my function as trying to get the 
people to learn how to manage a 
volunteer organization. | also produce 
15 shorter programs each week with 
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the Bell Tower Players and teach the 
Radio Production course to people 
who need a second speech course. 
They can choose from six other 
courses. 

6. Glan Adams, DISCO COOR- 
DINATOR. You may be thinking that a 
Disco Coordinator is a strange thing to 
have at a radio station. But, if you 
remember our listeners in the middle 
of the circle, it’s not so strange after 
all. We have the records and the Du’s. 
. . the students want to dance. Why 
not provide a disco service? 

The student association thought 
that was a good idea and bought us 
$3,000 worth of equipment, which 
reverts to the radio station for use 
when the disco craze subsides. Glen 
schedules the disco, provides a DJ 
and an engineer, and makes sure 
things keep going. We are doing two 
Disco’s a month with a live DJ, and do 
cassette discos on demand. 

7. Jim  Bindas, BUSINESS 
COORDINATOR has a pretty obvious 
function. Our funds come from a 
budget supplied by student fees. 
Money is difficult to come by. Jim 
helps us manage our funds so that we 
get what we need, when we need it. He 
serves, as the double arrow indicates, 
the other departments, and has a great 
deal of contact with the real world 
outside of the circle. 

8. Jim Winistorfer, CHIEF AN- 
NOUNCER tries to keep the 40 shifts a 
week filled with qualified people, to 
improve our overall sound, to evaluate 
people on the air, and to organize The 
Inside Track, a five night a week 
feature album program. 

9. Carl Hader, MUSIC COOR- 
DINATOR, the biggest job of them all. 
He has to take in, process and provide 
records for our programs. He has two 
work study people to help him on that. 
Work Study people are the only people | 
paid in our organization. They are paid 
out of state-federal funds and do 
mostly clerical jobs. This is the kind of 
work it is hard for us to find volunteers 
for. 

A second part of Carl’s job is to 
send out feedback to the record 
companies, arrange the new releases 
for use on the air, and keep the top 
albums and Hot 100’s up to date. 

10. Mike Jensen, PRODUCTION 
COORDINATOR makes sure that the 
14 weekly improvisations produced by 
the Bell Tower Players and the 7 Take 
FIVE programs produced by the Radio 
Production students are ready for the 
air. 
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program to the. stations of the 
Wisconsin Intercampus Radio Net- 
work. The network has_ since 
collapsed. 

In the past, we had a Training 
Coordinator. This was when most of 
the people who were on the air came 
down to the station and said, “Take 
me, | want to be a DJ.” Radio 
Production with over 100 students per 
semester now provides most of the on 
the air people. | would like to go back 
outside for people again, but we aren’t 
aS aggressive on that approach as we 
once were. 

We used to have a Sports Depart- 
ment too, but it’s now combined witt 
the News Department. For severai 
years the local station did not 
broadcast the college games. 
Recently they have been broadcasting 
the games. This saved us about $800 a 
year for other purposes. Now the local 
manager is considering dropping the 
college game if the high school plays 
at the same time. We are looking ata 
Sports Department again. Of course, 
that is what CONTINGENCY means. If 
you need it, use it. If it gets in the way, 
get rid of it. 

One of the advantages of college 
radio (and its big disadvantage too) is 
that a “generation” from hiring to 
retirement is at most five years. You 
can change your structure to meet 
changes without having to “fire” 
somebody and cause all that pain. 

We have two more important people 
in Our circle. They are not last or least. 
Jake Pederson and Scott Laurin: 
STAFF REPRESENTATIVES (see 
segment #4). They try to give staff 
feelings about what is going on. All 
staff and others from the outside 
world are invited to Advisory Council 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


PRODUCERS OF Syeoetomasti! TAPE CARTRIDGE EQUIPMENT 


4100 NORTH 24th STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 62301 


meetings. 
Does our “Democracy” work? It is 
definitely a struggle. One or another 


TELEPHONE: (217) 224-9600 TELEX: 25-0142 


Mike also makes sure that our 
program series are sent out to other 
stations. They include: Music Before 
Today, Here, There and Everywhere, 
Snout Man, and TV Glide. We run a 
five station “bicycle” network to keep 
costs down 


Will our structure be the same next 
year? | doubt it. One of the feelings of 
the group at the moment is that we 
need to spend more time upgrading 
our DJ’s. Our constitution provides for 
a flexible structure. We can have as 
many coordinators, up to 14, as we 
need. We may see the need for an 
“improvement” coordinator. 
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A Filmways Company 


WVSS has no major, no minor, and 
except for Radio Production, and six 
“Practicum” courses, no_ radio 
courses. While we aren’t training 
people for jobs, we try to train them to 
accept responsibility. We = are 
developing management strategies to 
improve quality. 

While we do not train specifically 
for radio, we do supply two to four 
people to the local station as part 
timers. We also supply most of the 
DJ’s for the local Discos. 

In the past we had an Intercampus 
Coordinator, who produced and 
distributed seven copies of a weekly 


person (including myself) has a 
tendency to feel that if we were in 
charge all our problems would be 
solved. Each year we have to re-look at 
ourselves and our goals. It is difficult 
for me to remember that people are 
coming in and leaving all the time. 

We survive, have a good reputation 
with the students and the ad- 
ministration for keeping our bargains. 
Probably the saddest thing we have to 
do, and we sometimes wait too long, 
is to remove a Coordinator who isn’t 
doing his/her job. We are trying to 
develop regular review procedures for 
Our coordinators and for our operating 
personnel. (Continued on Page 20) 
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r 
By Paul G. Trembley 


Beneath the slick veneer of a top 
professional station you’ll find a solid 
organizational framework — _= one 
encompassing well-defined station 
goals, and station personnel roles. 
Imagine a furniture production line. A 
group of skilled craftsmen transforms 
a block of wood into a fine piece of 
furniture. What if the workers were 
undecided as to what the finished 
product should be? What if each 
woodworker carved indiscriminately 
as the block rolled past him? A 
potentially beautiful piece of furniture 
would probably be lost. In addition to 
wasted resources (i.e., worker time 
and energy, and our block of wood), 
two destructive factors threaten the 
future of the furniture company. First, 
would-be customers will probably buy 
their furniture from a =more 
professional competitor (the radio dial 
offers your listeners a similar choice). 
So we may say that production of an 
inferior product threatens the solvency 
of our company. But even more 
devastating would be the second of 
the two destructive factors: worker 
morale would fall. The craftsmen 
would become frustrated at their 
inability to collectively produce 
something of value. 

What about your station airsound? 
Is it quality consistently high? Are 
your station members working within 
a well-defined framework to ac- 
complish the goal of best serving your 
community? The quandry — of having 
undefined station goals and _ un- 
specified member roles — commonly 
plagues many college _ stations. 
Fortunately, there’s a solution. 

Compile a good station manual. It’s 
the key to your organizational 
problem. The manual outlines station 
goals and member responsibilities; it 
acts as an informative lubricant to 
facilitate a smooth, efficient 
operation. The following ideas should 
help you. 


Begin at the beginning. Tell your 
members why the station exists. | can 
almost guarantee that it will be news 
to many. Illuminate and amplify this 
point: the station exists to serve the 
community to which it is licensed. 
Dispel the following common 
misassumptions: (1) the station is an 
expensive stereo system; (2) it’s a 
public telephone which is used to 
communicate with friends; (3) the 
Station is a ticket to recognition on 
campus. Not only are these 
misassumptions almost purely 
narcissistic, they are insurmountable 
obstacles to the establishment of 
Station policies to reach the goal 
stated as a condition of initial and 
continued FCC license: that the 
station serve the community. If you 
start here to let your membership 
know why the station exists, you'll 
assist your station members’ in 
focusing attention on how best to 
fulfill this important condition of 
license. 

Next, have the manual clearly define 
the objectives the station needs to 
attain to reach the goal of community 
service. TO implement a_ unified 
format, we polled our members to 
determine what type of music to play. 
A combination of top 40 music with 
album oriented rock seemed ac- 
ceptable to most members, so we 
devised the appropriate format. (You 
could say we decided which piece of 
furniture to make.) It was safe to 
assume that the format our station 
decided upon represented the tastes 
of the college community WSKB 
served. After all, our members 
comprised a cross-section of that 
community. Our format, completely 
explained, appears in the station 
manual. Be sure to include the same 
in yours. 

The framework in which to operate 
presented an interesting challenge. 
Because most college stations are 
volunteer staffed, it’s difficult to 
encourage those non-paid members to 
take the job seriously. | hit upona 
solution which would require: (1) 
thorough familiarity with the station 
manual; (2) procurement of an FCC 
Third Class License; and, (3) per- 
formance of most station 
miscellaneous duties as prerequisites 
to station membership. 

The plan works like this. 
Prospective members are recruited at 
the beginning of the year. But before 
they are granted membership in the 
station, each prospective member 
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must become familiar with the station 
manual. The manual outlines station 
organizational framework — officer 
and member roles and respon- 
sibilities, station rules and 
regulations, the station constitution, 
and our station goals. Future mem- 
bers study the station manual and are 
then required to pass a test on the 
material in it. This assures the station 
that each new member is in the know. 

Secondly, a candidate for station 
membership must obtain his or her 
FCC Third Class License. This is a lot 
to ask of a group of college students 
in the middle of a semester. That’s 
why it’s so important to make the 
license a condition of membership. 
Because a prospective member has 
invested his time in studying the 
station manual, and passing the 
manual test, it’s unlikely he’ll let the 
license stand in the way of station 
membership. 

Our third prerequisite to station 
membership empirically familiarizes 
the prospective member with station 
operation. He or she: (1) files records 
in the music library; (2) assists the 
Music Director with new releases; (3) 
runs the board for other members on 
the air; (4) does tape-to-cart transfer; 
(5) compiles and reads news; and 
most importantly, (6) cleans and does 
many of the non-air jobs around the 
station. When our candidates become 
members — usually by the end of the 
semester — they have a working 
knowledge of all phases of station 
operation. And they are courteous of 
others because they know what it is to 
clean the studio and file records. 

The results are obvious. The station 
is neat and in good order. Everyone is 
familiar with station operation, and 
because membership has been ear- 
ned, it is valued. Our members are 
proud to be a part of our station. And 
its all because of a good station 
manual and its proper’ im- 
plementation. Your manual can be 
your blueprint to a slick professional 
sound and operation. 

Just look at the benefits. A good 
station manual is the framework to 
achieve your station’s goals. It in- 
creases interest and raises morale 
among station members. It assures 
the station that prospective members 
will be better acquainted with the 
organization’s goals. New members 
who are really informed will make fine 
future officers. The whole cycle 
perpetuates itself. Preparing a good 
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Would another method work? Of 
course. We started out as a typical 
Authoritarian organization. We did not 
know about other possible structures. 
The circular organization is certainly 
another possibility. It focuses at- 
tention on the Product rather than the 
Power. 

Think about your structure. Does it 
help or hinder achieving the goals? 
What are the goals? Who are you 
working for? Yourself? Your 
organization? Your listeners? All of 
the above? In what proportions? J 
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Operating manual, and_ standing 
behind it so as to make sure it is used, 
will not solve all of the problems of 
college station operation. But a 
station manual can be important as an 
intra-staff communication tool, one 
that will hasten the process of 
education and staff training . . . the 
age old problem of college radio. Why 
not try putting your hard earned 
knowledge on paper? Now, before you 
leave school, is the time to do it! 
Editors note: Paul Trembley is an 
experienced commercial broadcaster 
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who returned to college to complete a 
degree program at Westfield State 
College, in Massachusetts. He 
became affiliated with WSKB in 1976 
and prepared the WSKB Operator's 
Handbook during this time. Copies 
can be obtained by sending $3.00 (for 
xerox and postage) to Paul Trembley, 
218 Cliffside Apts., Sunderland MA 
01375. 


IBS NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Nearly all of the sessions at 
the IBS National Con- 
vention will be held on the 
conference floor at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Some 
larger sessions will take 
place on the 18th floor 
(Marlboro and Georgian 
Rooms) and some will take 
place on the lobby level 
(Bowman and Madison 
rooms). 
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Independent 
study. 
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On Arista, Passport and Stiff Records. 
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Manufactured and distributed by Arista Records, Inc. 
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First, it’s got to sound 
good at the studio! 
Poor studio performance and unreliable equipment can 
really frustrate attempts at quality programming. We know 
what equipment performs best and how it should be in- 


stalled. We've helped hundreds of colleges put it all 
together. 
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e@ Manufacturers representatives for all major 
brands of studio equipment 
@ Studio installation and re-installation 
@ Carrier current surveys and debugging 
@ Used studio and transmitting gear 


Call us if we can help. 


Radio Systems Design Inc. 


519 S. 17th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 19146 
215-546-9050 


